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BENEFICENT RESULTS IN JAPAN OF 
THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 

By ISAMU KAWAKAMI 

(Mr. Kawakami is General Secretary of the International 
Service Bureau of Japan, which embraces a number of 
important peace movements. — The Editor.) 

The Washington Conference has been a step in 
the regeneration of Japan. No other country has 
experienced so complete and rapid a change in popular 
opinion and in the spirit of the people since the Wash- 
ington Conference. I had opportunity of knowing the 
deeper thought of the Japanese people before the con- 
ference, and upon my return from Washington I could 
not help noticing the change. Now I hear clearly the 
voice of the new Japan. 

The new Japan is a Japan of truer culture, more 
nearly emancipated from the chains of militarism. The 
change already wrought by the conference is indeed 
marvelous. It is the dawn of a new day. Japan has 
begun to realize that there is a way to protect the 
sovereignty of the nation and to support the nation's 
aspirations in peace. She has learned that competition 
in armaments is meaningless, that a sincere seeking for 
justice among nations is a far better safeguard of peace 
and prosperity, and that the old militaristic Germany is 
not a good model for her to follow. Japan has dis- 
covered a better way than she had known. The Wash- 
ington Conference has shown the Japanese people that, 
however difficult a problem may be, and however incap- 
able may seem the mind of man of solving it, a thorough 
discussion on a basis of reason and justice will surely 
discover light ; and when the delegates of the world meet 
together in sincerity to learn the right and wrong of a 
thing, the insoluble difficulty will at last find a solution. 
Japan has discovered the secret of true safety and will 
not repeat the old error of piling up armaments. In 
her sphere she will do everything possible to co-operate 
with other nations in promoting the peace of the whole 
world. Such is the awakening spirit of the new Japan. 
For this new spirit we thank the Japanese delegates, 
who played such an important part in the conference 
and brought back so glad a message. 

TREATMENT OF JAPANESE DELEGATES 

To be sure, the returning delegates were not received 
in Japan with the praise and gratitude which they 
deserved. It is not the custom in Japan to receive dele- 
gates warmly. The delegates who helped to make the 
Peace Treaty at Portsmouth were received with marks 
of grief and disappointment. We must, moreover, 
admit that the delegates to the Washington Conference 
were not above criticism in every detail and did not 
succeed in everything. There is a class of people to 
whom disappointment as to little things seems more 
important than the comparative good of the whole. 
These agitators expressed their feelings in tears of 
indignation and in inflammatory writings which easily 
aroused the mob. In seeking to heap odium upon the 
government, these writers overreached themselves and 
became involved in criticisms of other countries. The 
same thing happened after the Portsmouth Treaty and 



after the Treaty of Paris, with bad results. But this 
time the criticisms of foreign countries made by the 
extremists had little effect on the thought of the people. 
No response has come from the people. This shows a 
great advance in breadth of outlook and in soundness of 
judgment and in understanding of international prob- 
lems on the part of the Japanese people. They have 
become emancipated from their old stubborn, narrow 
nationalism. Without being led astray by the criticisms 
aimed at the delegates, they have fixed their eyes on the 
actual achievements of the Washington Conference and 
are waiting for the seed there planted to come to flower. 
Of the changes in Japan resulting from the Washington 
Conference, this new international outlook is the first 
and most important. 

RELIEF FROM MILITARISM 

The emancipation of the new Japan from the old 
militarism is evidenced first by the movement this spring 
for reducing the Japanese army without waiting for an 
agreement with any power. All political parties, realiz- 
ing that the people were behind them, co-operated in 
this move for the reduction of the army. The motives 
of the various parties were different, but all alike wished 
to reduce the expense of the army and to follow the 
spirit of the new age. Only one year ago Mr. Ozaki's 
proposal for the reduction of the navy was defeated in 
the same House of Parliament by an overwhelming 
majority. A year ago no one dared to even propose 
reduction of the army. The whole nation was so under 
the control of the military party and the military idea 
that they could not get away from the military policy. 

The national mind before the Washington Conference 
seems to have belonged to another age than this. When 
the news of America's proposal for bringing about re- 
duction of armaments, thus reducing the causes of inter- 
national friction, was first made known, there was a 
feeling that it meant national disaster for Japan. From 
a sense of national insecurity, and from suspicion, igno- 
rance, misunderstanding, and selfishness came confusion 
in the thinking of the Japanese people, and they were 
unable to comprehend the real meaning of the proposal. 
The first thoughts were: "What will Japan do without 
armaments? How can she compete with America and 
Europe ? And how can she further her national aspira- 
tions, as she has done in the past? Japan won the 
respect of the world through her military achievements 
in the Chino-Japanese and the Eusso-Japanese wars, 
and but for her armies she would not have secured the 
abolition of extra-territoriality and tariff autonomy. 
Japan disarmed is Japan ruined. Force alone, not rea- 
son, is of real value in settling international difficulties." 

This was the militaristic idea of narrow-minded 
people, who, being satisfied with Japan as she was — 
that is, military Japan — could see nothing but evil in 
any change. They could not believe that there was not 
some ulterior motive in the American proposal. They 
suspected America of trying to trick Japan into disarm- 
ing, so that America might have her own way with her 
defenseless neighbor. Thus the anti-American spirit 
increased. Seventy years ago the proposal to open Japan 
to the world was met with a counter-movement for 
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isolation and anti-Americanism. And so the proposal 
for disarmament was met with a spirit of selfish 
nationalism. The cry that disarmament meant ruin 
had about it the odor of militarism. Japan's policy of 
national isolation dependent on military strength was 
like Germany's, and Bismarck and Moltke were almost 
worshipped by certain elements in Japan. 

CAUSES OF ISOLATION AND SUSPICION 

There were a number of causes for this almost super- 
stitious attitude of isolation and suspicion of other 
countries. One cause was military propaganda. The 
militarists were quick to trace the prosperity of the 
nation to the victories in the Chino-Japanese and Kusso- 
Japanese wars. They do not see Japan's faults, 
especially in the matter of Americo-Japanese relations, 
where the whole difficulty is supposed to be America's 
injustice and unreasonableness. And then the news- 
papers, with sensational headlines on international rela- 
tions, inflamed the people. Certain groups have learned 
in the past to seek only the advantage of their own 
nation in international affairs. They see only the dark 
side of the other nation and nothing of its goodness. 
They do not see their own mistakes. Many think that 
Japan has been forced into national isolation; only a 
few believe that Japan's isolation has been her own fault. 
Another cause of misunderstanding was the example of 
other nations, which have often sought their own ad- 
vantage by force and military power. Thus internal 
and external causes worked together to cultivate these 
opinions in the minds of the people. 

The time has come for Japan to change her policy of 
force and aggression to one of co-operation. I am sure 
that Japan now sees that the powers of the world are 
awakening from blind trust in the old policy, which has 
destroyed the very foundations of civilization; and I 
am sure Japan sees that the powers of the world are 
really trying to establish permanent peace by the forma- 
tion of a world international state. A new understand- 
ing of the international dealings of other nations was 
gained at the Washington Conference. 

THE PRE-CONFERENCE IDEA OF AMERICA 

Before the conference many Japanese thought that 
America was purely selfish and unreasonable in all she 
did and said that was not favorable to Japan. It was 
thought that even her proposal to limit armaments was 
a trick to weaken Japan for her own advantage. Her 
friendship for China was thought to be wholly unjust, 
and possible only because America was unreasonable and 
did not understand China's actual condition and the 
necessity of Japan's aggressive policy for the sake of 
keeping China in order and thereby making secure her 
own national existence. America's refusal to enter the 
League of Nations, according to the wish of ex-President 
Wilson, was one of the main causes of Japanese suspicion 
of America. It was believed that America was insincere 
in her professed desire for peace, for she appeared to be 
following her own selfish interests in not entering the 
League of Nations. 

While many Japanese were harboring such thoughts 
America proposed the big reduction of armament at the 



Washington Conference, and it was the American people 
who in a great peace movement compelled their govern- 
ment to make such a proposal. This has been an object- 
lesson to the Japanese. They are beginning to under- 
stand the mind of the American people and their rea- 
sons for not joining the League of Nations. They are 
beginning to think of America as their big elder brother 
in the peace movement. They are coming to realize 
that it was not lack of desire for peace which made 
America refuse to enter the League of Nations. Mr. 
Wilson's League of Nations did not appeal to the minds 
of the American people, because it seemed too much of 
a military alliance. It is now generally understood in 
Japan that the American people do want some kind of 
League of Nations. Thus a better understanding of 
America by the Japanese is one of the good results of 
the Washington Conference. 

Certainly the national sentiment in Japan has 
changed, and this change has crystallized in the proposal 
in the Japanese Parliament for the reduction of the 
army. In this respect Parliament has represented 
boldly and clearly the national sentiment. It has 
promised the people some reduction in the army. This 
is evidently a national movement. It is the tendency 
of the times. "That all parties in Parliament joined 
in support of the measure is a sign of the strength of 
public opinion. Any party which refused to support 
the measure would not have been in line with the na- 
tional tendency." This is the united opinion of the 
newspaper editorials in Tokyo. Unfortunately, no 
definite action was taken, because the proposal was made 
late in the session of Parliament, when there were many 
other important measures to decide. However, it is 
easy to foretell the success of the measure in the extra- 
ordinary session of Parliament. The evidence of strong 
public opinion in support of such a measure gives much 
hope for the future. 

MOVEMENT FOR LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS 

The movement for the limitation of armaments was 
started last year by Mr. Ozaki, when he proposed naval 
limitation in Parliament. He followed this up with a 
nation-wide appeal to the people, and later the Associa- 
tion for the Limitation of Armaments was formed. 
The Association was very active during the Washington 
Conference, combining all peace organizations in a co- 
operative movement for the success of the Washington 
Conference as a step toward permanent peace and the 
reconstruction of the world. They have won the sup- 
port of many business men, and of religious and educa- 
tional organizations, women's societies, and working 
people. Since the Washington Conference, with the 
resultant change in national sentiment, the Association 
for the Limitation of Armaments has gained much in 
strength and influence. Its ideals are higher than the 
accomplishments of the Washington Conference, and it 
is now working for national sentiment that will demand 
a second disarmament conference for the advancement 
of world peace and the benefit of world civilization. The 
Association's present slogan, as expressed in the general 
meeting held May 23, is the scrapping of all capital 
ships and the reduction of the Japanese army by one-half. 
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It thinks that for Japan army reduction is more impor- 
tant than navy reduction, because of the great loss to 
industry resulting from 250,000 able-bodied men serv- 
ing uselessly as soldiers in times of peace. Moreover, 
the economic development of Japan suffers from the ill 
feeling of other nations created by suspicion of her large 
army. 

FUTURE OF JAPAN DISARMED 

What is the future development of Japan disarmed? 
By her armaments Japan has preserved peace and order 
m the Orient, and through the Chino-Japanese and 
Eusso- Japanese wars she gained the respect of the other 
nations and secured recognition as one of the great 
powers. What can Japan do, what can Japan con- 
tribute to the world, without armaments ? These ques- 
tions are asked by those who have only half awakened 
to the light of the new age. They are afraid of the dark 
because they have not opened their eyes to see the dawn. 
These people who do not understand the whole truth 
are utilized by the militarists. But in truth the ques- 
tion will be solved as soon as Japan disarms. When the 
army goes, with it go the chief reason for hatred of 
Japan, the unrest of the country, and the hindrances to 
national economic development. Japan's best internal 
development demands a change in her external policy. 
Her real needs are industrial and educational progress, 
social reform, and the development of social service, all 
of which can be much aided by the saving of money 
now expended for armaments. And especially Japan 
needs the reconstruction of her government, so that mili- 
tarism will not be favored by putting the ministers of 
the army and navy on a different basis from the other 
ministers. 

As for foreign policy, Japan should co-operate with 
the other nations of the world in seeking to establish 
permanent peace, so that all people in the world can live 
as friendly neighbors with good economic relations. 
Such are the opinions now expressed by all newspapers 
and magazines in Japan. The spirit which Japan 
showed in the agreement with China regarding Shan- 
tung at the Washington Conference must be continued 
in Japan's relations with China. In that agreement 
Japan showed by her compromises and sacrifices a sincere 
desire to act toward China in a friendly way and to 
remove all causes of suspicion and hatred. This same 
spirit should be shown in Japan's dealings with other 
peoples, especially those within her own borders, in 
Korea and Formosa. She should respect these peoples, 
and administer their governments in a way to prove her 
justice and her recognition of the people's rights. 

One of the first necessities is further restriction of 
the opium traffic in these provinces. Japan, which 
prohibits the use of opium by her own people, should 
not permit the colonial governments to receive income 
from opium. Such items on the budgets of Japanese 
colonial governments should be absolutely done away 
with. Another important step in promoting better 
international relations is the speedy evacuation of 
Siberia by the Japanese army. This is the voice of 
young Japan. If Japan will go in this spirit to other 
countries, she will find a welcome, and will be able to 
develop her own economic life far better than with the 



backing of armies, which mean distrust and jealousy 
on the part of other nations. I could quote from in- 
numerable newspapers and magazine articles to show 
the growth of this feeling, but for the sake of brevity I 
will quote but one Japanese authority, one well qualified 
to speak for Japan — Count Uchida, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Speaking before the Council of Prefectural Governors 
on May 29, on the international situation and the atti- 
tude of Japan, he said : 

"The Washington Conference helped to make Japan's 
attitude clear and especially the relation of Japan to Amer- 
ica. This was the work not only of the officials, but of the 
people who were lovers of peace. The Washington Con- 
ference is a crystallization of the feeling, inspired every- 
where by the World War, of desire for permanent and 
lasting peace. Japan should remember the spirit of the 
Washington Conference, and should stand for justice and 
the keeping of international agreements, and thus contribute 
her share to the peace of the world. So she will help her- 
self best. . . . The idea of a nation's seeking her own 
advantage at the expense of other nations is contrary to 
the idea of international justice. We must deal with China 
in a spirit of international justice, if we are to live together 
peaceably. Better agreement and better understanding 
between Chinese and Japanese is now our policy. This 
involves allowing China perfect freedom commercially. 
Any one who acts contrary to the spirit of international 
justice is to be rebuked." 

The Tokyo Jiji of May 30 commended Count Uchida's 
address, especially his statement that the work of the 
Washington Conference was not accomplished by the 
officials of the government alone, but by the people of 
the nations who love peace. The paper also agreed that 
Japan must contribute an important share to the peace 
of the world, through the spirit of international agree- 
ment. Count Uchida urged the people of Japan to 
know more of international relations, in order that they 
may be better able to contribute to world peace and jus- 
tice. The writer in the Jiji followed this up by an 
appeal to the leaders of the nation for a movement to 
promote a thorough understanding of international re- 
lations and of the spirit expressed by Count Uchida. 

EDUCATION IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

This more thorough knowledge and understanding is 
indeed very important in Japan, if the Washington Con- 
ference is to be really effective and if Japan is to get 
away from its old, narrow foreign policy. To work for 
this end, there are many organizations in Japan, such 
as the Japan Peace Society, the League of Nations Asso- 
ciation, the Japan Council of the World Alliance for the 
Promotion of International Friendship through the 
Churches, and the Women's Peace Society of Japan. 
These organizations are doing much to lead the people 
to an understanding of the new ideas as to international 
relations. The leaders of the different groups have dif- 
ferent motives, but all contribute to the peace of the 
world. There is now an effort to unite all these organi- 
zations into a national federation similar to the National 
Council for the Limitation of Armaments in America. 



